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scholarship. His faults are too exclusive pre- 
occupation with The Faerie Queene, a habit of 
universal statement, and a failure to recognize 
{Spenser's following of precedent. The last ap- 
pears in his implying (p. lv) that the idea of 
a fourth grace is original, whereas it dates from 
Homer (Shep. Gal., April, Gloss, The Graces, 
June, Gloss, Many Graces). Nor does he indi- 
cate that Spenser's archaism is in reality a most 
conservative following of classical precedent: 
" unde pictae vestis, et aviai, Virgilius amantis- 
simus vetustatis, carminibus inseruit." Quinc- 
tiliani, Instit. Orator, lib. 1. 7. 

Before concluding, a challenge (p. liii) as 
to the identity of Calidore must be met. J. C. 
Smith urges that he is, like Sidney, distin- 
guished as a runner and a wrestler. Only one 
reference indicates the latter (F. Q. 6. 9. 43- 
44). But there, to the contrary, we find an 
expert wrestler expecting in that sport "sure 
t'auenge his grudge" against Calidore. The 
latter wins by strength. It is not stated that he 
was apt in the art. That Calidore is a runner, 
I grant. But such an accomplishment would 
be unseemly haste in the knights of Holiness, 
Temperance, and Justice. The force of the 
comparison is further vitiated by comparison 
with 'the brave courtier' (M. H. T. 744-6) 
which merely declares that an ideal courtier 
will, among other forms of exercise, learn to 
wrestle. The advice was a commonplace of 
courtly instruction, familiar to any reader of 
Castiglione. In saying that the portrait of 
the courtier was 'drawn from Sidney,' the 
writer not only flatly contradicts his general 
view of Spenser's character portrayal (p. li), 
but misconceives the obvious method of com- 
position. The portrayal of an ideal type— of 
poet, orator, courtier — was in ordinary course. 
Writers worked from the general to the particu- 
lar, from the abstract to the concrete. This is 
especially obvious in a devotee to Platonic ideas. 

Waiving judgment of details, the present vol- 
ume is clearly the most serviceable one now 
available. 



Peecy W. Long. 



Harvard University. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

Wells' Passionate Friends and Feomentin's 
Dominique 

From the outset let it be understood that 
I am not accusing Mr. Wells of plagiarism. 
My reading of Passionate Friends conjured up 
memories of a French novel of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, Fromentin's Domu- 
nique, and upon analysing the two books I dis- 
covered that they had very much in common. 
I do not know whether Mr. Wells ever read the 
French novel. I sincerely hope he did, and if 
he did not, there is a fund of pleasure still in 
store for him. 

Both novels depict the life of a man from 
his very earliest childhood until after he had 
passed through the greatest crisis of his exist- 
ence and had reached the state of calm yet sad 
resignation. Passionate Friends is a document 
dedicated by a father to his son that he might 
be spared much sorrow and profit by the fath- 
er's experience. The story of Fromentin is 
told by the man whose name the book bears to 
his friend, as an apology or an explanation of 
his present life. In detail the resemblance be- 
tween the two novels is not very great, in spirit 
the resemblance becomes almost striking. 

Dominique was introduced to the world of 
books and of careers by his tutor. Stephen, in 
Passionate Friends, was also under the spell of 
a tutor, but not so completely as Dominique, 
because after boyhood the tutor passed out of 
his life, while in the French novel the tutor 
acts as a father confessor to his pupil and is 
his friend for life. Dominique and Stephen 
meet the women who were to work such havoc 
in their lives when they are still youths at 
school. They are both extremely susceptible 
to the beauties of Nature. In Dominique the 
young woman marries a man she apparently 
does not love, but who is the choice of her 
family on account of his wealth. She does not 
allow him to guess her secret until all is over 
between them. Mary, in Passionate Friends, 
voluntarily and with a very clear purpose in 
mind, contracts a marriage with a man she 
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avowedly does not love, who is likewise wealthy, 
after having very frankly set forth the whole 
situation to her lover. The descriptions of the 
moods of the two men immediately after the 
wedding are almost identical. In Passionate 
Friends Stephen meets Mary for the first time 
after her marriage at a ball. There is a simi- 
lar incident in Dominique, and a great re- 
semblance in the portrayal of the conflicting 
emotions of the two men, with even such minor 
details as the admiration of the gowns worn by 
the two women, and the difficulty in realizing 
that these are the same young women they 
loved, so dazzled are they by the splendor about 
them. 

Mary and Madeleine are two different types 
of women. Mary is brilliant and headstrong. 
Intellectually she is even the superior of 
Stephen. Madeleine also possesses a very strong 
will but she is much gentler than Mary. Both 
women have in common their overpowering pas- 
sion mingled with a deep sensibility for the 
beauty of Nature. Nature in both books plays 
somewhat the same role as in Goethe's Werther. 
In Dominique we have no serious exposS of 
social theories as in the novel of Wells, and yet 
Dominique chooses a life in which he would be 
of greatest service to the community of which 
he is a member. Deeds are often better than 
words! Stephen marries partly at the in- 
stigation of Mary. After several years of 
anguish Mary puts the only possible obstacle 
between her and Stephen, death by suicide. 
Madeleine, after at last having confessed her 
love for Dominique (she never allowed him to 
learn it until now), once her secret is known, 
forbids Dominique to see her again and advises 
him to marry, saying that when he shall have 
forgotten her she will be either dead or happy. 
In Dominique we have a pure idyl. Passion- 
ate Friends, on the contrary, is an exceedingly 
modern book, full of intrigues and scandal ; yet 
in spite of it all the reader is left in very much 
the same mood as after reading Dominique. 
That is the basis of my comparison. Both 
novels have a peculiarly quieting and purifying 
effect on the emotions. The aesthetic quality 
of the two novels is the same. It is this artis- 
tic, aesthetic treatment of the turbulent and 



passionate theme that produces the effect just 
described. In music it might be compared to 
the Adagio of Beethoven's Sonate pathetique — 
sad yet sweet resignation with an occasional out- 
burst of revolt. 

Helen J. Hahvitt. 
Brooklyn, If. Y. 



A Note on the Blickling Homilies 

M[ar]pon, as printed by B. Morris in his 
edition of the Blicklmg Homilies, p. 19, 1. 23 ( , 
has drawn the attention of several commen- 
tators. Zupitza, in his paper in the Anzeiger 
fur Deutsches Alterthum und Deutsche Lit- 
teratur I, 119 ff., simply says : " 19, 22 (read 
23!). mar pan entschieden unrichtig aber wie 
zu bessern?" Holthausen, in Englische Stu- 
dien XIV, 393 ff., says " ponne m[ar]pon . . . 
miht. Ich schlage vor, ponne zu streichen und 
fur m — pon das auch S. 89, 32 vorkommende 
midpon pe 'wahrend' einzusetzen. Davor ge- 
hort aber dann auch ein komma, nicht ein 
semikolon, wie bei M., und hinter miht ein 
fragezeichen, denn das ganze, von Hwcet (z. 
20) an, ist ein fragesatz." Max Forster, in a 
paper in Archiv fur das Studium der neueren 
Sprachen XCI, 179 ff., says: ". . . . 
faran . . . ondweard = . . . de loco 
ad locum venire. Quia ergo in divinitate 
mutabilitas non est atque hoc ipsum mutari 
transire est, profecto Ule transitus (d. h. vor 
dem Blinden voriiber) ex came est, non ex 
divinitate. Per divinitatem veto ei semper 
stare est, quia ubique prcesens. . . . Ein 
Wort marpon kennen iiberdies die Wb'rter- 
biicher nicht. Wahrscheinlich ist zu schreiben 
ne bip on. Das folgende ist jedenfalls verderbt : 
wer nicht den Ausfall einer Zeile annehmen 
will, konnte nach omwendnesse eine starkere 
Interpunktion machen und statt on carcerne 
einen dem transitus entsprechenden Ausdruck, 
etwa nochmals ondwendnesse vermuten. Auch 
mit dem folgenden miht, welches Morris in 
der tJbersetzung einf ach ignoriert, ist so nichts 
anzufangen. Hiess es of pare godcundan 
mihte f " Neither of these conjectures is plaus- 



